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HEREDITY AND OPPORTUNITY— Concluded 



ERVILLE B. WOODS 
Dartmouth College 



III. THE FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 

If, as has been pointed out above, there is still very much to 
learn with reference to the inheritance of mental traits, it is even 
more true that an almost unknown territory awaits exploration 
by those who have the hardihood to attempt the measurement of 
environmental forces. 

The earliest phase of the social environment to act upon the 
individual is that of the family. There is a legacy, not of blood, 
which every child receives from the home influences which sur- 
round him. It is this fact which makes the pedigrees of notorious 
pauper and criminal families somewhat less convincing than they 
appear at first sight. It is conceivable that a durable tradition 
of lawlessness or of thriftlessness may establish itself in stock of 
quite ordinary quality — no worse in fact than the average of the 
population. The most intimate studies of our criminal population 
reveal a large number of individuals whose difficulties appear to 
be grounded in just this situation, viz.: a lawless or immoral 
tradition which the submerged individual assimilates as inevitably 
as persons born in a higher social class appropriate law-abiding and 
property-respecting traditions. 

To the thoroughgoing eugenist the family environment appears 
to be nothing but the projection of the family germplasm. Bad 
family environment, ergo, bad heredity. Nothing is simpler than 
the unctuous fatalism with which the Whethams, for example, dis- 
pose of the whole question: 

There is, to put it mildly, a strong probability that the environment 
normally provided by the parents and the immediate family will be fairly 
well suited to children who inherit the same inborn qualities, that the same 
occupations will attract their capacity, the same interests absorb their leisure 
hours. 1 

'Heredity and Society, p. 121. 
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The commingling of nature and nurture in the family circle 
is charmingly revealed in the early experiences of Maxim Gorky 
as reported in In the World. The figure of the staunch, lovable 
grandmother — philosopher and gatherer of herbs — appears and 
reappears in his pages. Sometimes she taught him lessons of 
courage and patience, often she remarked a propos of the sordid 
brutal life about them, "When one thinks of people, one cannot 
help being sorry for them," and of one of those mysterious and 
wonderful days afield he writes: "I followed her silently and 
cautiously, not to attract her attention. I did not wish to inter- 
rupt her conversation with God, the herbs and the frogs. But 
she saw me." Here was a nature which had bequeathed to him, no 
doubt, much of his rich poetic imagination, but here also was a 
companionship as fructifying for inner development as spring 
sunlight upon young plants. 

Sir Francis Galton has given us some well-known passages 
dealing with the judges of England under the impression that he 
was analyzing the forces of heredity only. It would appear that 
much else was involved, especially the factor now in question — 
family tradition and family position. As Dr. Devon points out, 

it is conveniently assumed that position is of no importance. Everybody 
knows that in the professions chosen to illustrate the theory [i.e., of transmitted 
ability] promotion is not wholly dependent on ability. That a father and son 
have both been judges offers no presumption of special fitness on the part of 
the son. That high military rank has been held by several members of the 
same family need not prove any of them to be great soldiers. 1 

Van Denburg in his study of the Causes of the Elimination of 
Students in Public Secondary Schools of New York City 2 gives us an 
example of a quite different sort where a family environment, 
instead of affording a point of vantage from which to survey 
and appropriate life's opportunities, acts rather as a handicap 
which can be overcome only with the greatest difficulty. After 
pointing out that seven-eighths of the pupils entering high school 
fail to graduate, he says : 

At least seventy-five per cent of the pupils who enter have brains, the 
native ability to graduate if they chose to apply themselves. They come from 

1 The Criminal and the Community, p. 20. *Op. cit., pp. 183-84. 
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homes where there is no intellectual tradition of study for study's sake. They 
feel the pressure of limited means, parental sacrifice, narrow living, if not the 
pinch of poverty. They desire to be independent financially of the home, to 
help with the rent, to buy their own clothes. They see no use in the high 
school as a means to a better livelihood. They want a little pleasure in living, 
some time to play, to visit with their friends, to enjoy themselves in their own 
amusements. Study to them is not a pleasure, it is the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable kind of work. They lack the faith to see in it a road to better things. 
They do not know personally men and women who are high-school graduates 
save only their teachers. The lives of the men teachers seem exacting and 
profitless to the boys. Few, indeed, desire to emulate them. 

It is a commonplace to point out that certain types of homes 
foster industry, ambition, or conscientious regard for duty. It is 
interesting, however, to note that in college careers large classes 
of men are influenced apparently by something in the home environ- 
ment impelling them to quite different degrees of energy in their 
scholastic achievements. Of about 2,500 recent graduates of 
Dartmouth College it appears that sons of clergymen averaged 
77 per cent for their entire college course, whereas sons of business 
men averaged only 71 per cent and sons of farmers 74 per cent. 
Of 416 sons of bankers and manufacturers, 16 per cent took high 
rank (a grade of over 80), and 45 per cent, low rank (a grade of 
less than 70), while of 505 sons of artisans and farmers, 23 per cent 
took high rank, or about one and one-half as many proportionately, 
and 33 per cent took low rank, or only three-fourths as many pro- 
portionately. 

Stated in slightly different form, these figures mean that whereas 
the sons of bankers and manufacturers contributed approximately 
one high-rank man to every three low-rank men, the sons of 
artisans and farmers contributed two high-rank men to every three 
low-rank men. Selection, no doubt, plays a certain part in the 
explanation of these differences, but beyond variations in the make- 
up of the groups, there are evidently subtle differences in outlook 
upon college and attitude toward the intellectual life which char- 
acterize these various occupational groups. Of the clergyman, 
for example, we may say that his work necessitates a close com- 
panionship with books, that these books and the literary activities 
which accompany their use, have their place within the home and 
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are not without their effect upon the sons. The son of the farmer 
has learned the lesson of hard work and knows that nature yields 
her increase only under compulsion. The artisan's son is pre- 
disposed to value highly opportunities which appear so far beyond 
the reach of most boys in his economic class. Sons of business 
men, on the other hand, may not have had either familiarity 
with the intellectual life at home nor with the discipline of hard 
work under adverse economic conditions. A college education 
may be only the closing episode in a long series of conventional 
experiences which have befallen them without much volition or 
responsibility on their part. 

If, however, the differences between boys from various occupa- 
tional groups seem slight and difficult to interpret in the case of 
college students, they are far from uncertain when ascertained 
for pupils in the common schools. 

In iqio a statistical study was undertaken by the writer of the 
ambitions and plans of boys in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
public schools of the city of St. Paul. 1 Altogether 1,076 boys wrote 
answers to the following questions: "Do you expect to go to high 
school?" "What is your father's exact occupation?" "What 
occupation or work do you think you would like best to work at all 
your life ? " " Why do you think you would like that occupation ? ' ' 
Material was thus provided for a rough sort of reconstruction in 
statistical terms of a part of the family environment of these one 
thousand boys. Their replies reflected interesting differences in 
family outlooks upon the possibilities of life. In answer to the 
question: "Do you expect to go to high school ?" 94 per cent of the 
boys from the professional class replied in the affirmative, 86 per 
cent of the mercantile class, 74 per cent of the clerical, 61 per cent 
of the artisan class, and 54 per cent of the sons of laborers. A 
total of 990 boys expressed a preference for some sort of work. Of 
these, in chose each his father's identical occupation, or about 
n per cent. There was evident in the figures a considerable 
tendency to choose occupations in the same general order of voca- 
tion as that in which the father was employed; thus three-fifths 

1 See " The Social Waste of Unguided Personal Ability," Americal Journal of 
Sociology, XIX, (November, 1913), 358. 
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of the sons of professional men wished to be professional men and 
two-fifths of the sons of artisans wished to be artisans and one- 
fourth of the sons of merchants wished to be merchants. Another 
tendency was also well marked and disclosed a sharp line of cleav- 
age between the manual and non-manual occupations. The sons 
of fathers engaged in the four groups of non-manual occupations 
were alike in recording the largest number of choices in favor of the 
professions. Such work appeared to be the ideal of clerks', mer- 
chants', and professional men's sons alike. But the most frequent 
choice of the manual workers' sons was uniformly some skilled 
trade with agriculture tying for the first place in the case of the 
small group of farmers' sons. These figures illustrate very clearly 
that vocational ambitions in the absence of skilful vocational 
guidance are relative to family outlook and sophistication. Prefer- 
ences appear to be conditioned by the vocational viewpoint estab- 
lished by the occupation of the father. 

IV. THE SOCIAL LEVEL OF OPPORTUNITY 

Opportunity implies the absence of barriers between individuals 
and the high places of life except, of course, the barriers interposed 
by inherited personal inferiority. Complete equality of oppor- 
tunity has probably never existed anywhere in the world, for the 
distribution of knowledge and the distribution of wealth have 
everywhere been of such a sort as to establish an initial inequality 
at the very beginning of the race. These initial differences can, 
of course, be reduced by improvements in the practice of public 
education and by the gradual emergence of a social democracy 
correlative with political democracy. In Chile, Professor Ross 
tells us, 1 it is impossible for the bright boys born in the mud huts 
of the common people to advance into the government service or 
the liberal professions because preparation for the free high school 
and university is provided only by private fitting schools. The 
classes, therefore, who are too poor to pay the tuition are effectively 
prevented from making any exit from their own level. Little of 
such conscious artificial limitation is imposed upon the poor of our 
own land, yet the results, due to the economic and cultural poverty 

'See" Class and Caste," American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (May, 1917), 757. 
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into which millions of our population are born, are of the same 
sort though in lesser degree. I should like to emphasize the term 
just used — cultural poverty — and to point out that the son of a 
Croatian miner in a soft-coal town of southwestern Pennsylvania 
or northern Illinois may be almost as handicapped at fourteen 
years of age, after stumbling through five grades of a parochial 
school taught by poorly educated sisters, themselves born in 
Austria-Hungary, as though he were living in a mud hut in Chile. 
To say that his poverty is only a stimulus to ambitious effort and 
that if he is a lad o'parts he will pull up out of his environment is 
pure nonsense to anyone who has lived in such a community. 
A soft-coal town in northern Illinois did give the country a John 
Mitchell, but he may well be the exception which proves the rule, 
and he escaped, moreover, the handicap of a foreign-speaking 
home and the cultural destitution of the Croatian peasant. Not 
less than two-thirds of the workers in the great basic industries 
of America, such as coal-mining, copper- and iron-mining, blast 
furnaces, rolling mills, and iron foundries are either foreign-born 
or of foreign or mixed parentage. This is liable to prove a handicap 
in proportion as the race to which they belong has come recently 
to this country and is separated from American culture by a con- 
siderable interval. Here, then, are social levels of opportunity 
upon which our industrial population is arranged not unlike the 
successive levels of a Roman amphitheater. 

A similar and striking difference exists between different geo- 
graphical localities. George R. Davies, following the lead of 
Odin, Lester F. Ward, and others, has demonstrated in statistical 
terms the marked superiority of a densely populated over a sparsely 
populated region in the production of men of note. 1 Contrary 
to a popular impression it is the cities with the regions immediately 
surrounding them which have produced eminent men out of all 
proportion to their population. This is apparently equally true 
on both sides of the Atlantic and is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that in cities are found libraries, museums, galleries, universities, 
courts, bureaus, and other cultural and commercial paraphernalia 
by the use of which men raise themselves in the scale of productivity. 

1 See his Social Environment. 
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Another circumstance appears to make a marked difference 
between sections; I refer to the effectiveness of elementary educa- 
tion as measured by the literacy of the population and by the 
school attendance. The six New England states, for example, in a 
comparison embracing twenty-nine states in all, ranked in regard 
to elementary education in i860, first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth, and in regard to output of noted men, as indicated by 
entries in Who's Who for 191 2, they ranked first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh. Arkansas and Florida, on the other 
hand, ranked twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth in regard to ele- 
mentary education, and twenty-ninth and twenty-seventh respec- 
tively in regard to production of noted men in 191 2. 

One may say, therefore, that mere presence in an urban region 
as compared with a remote rural section, or in Massachusetts as 
compared with Arkansas, constitutes a distinct opportunity for 
personal advancement which has even been made the subject of 
statistical calculation. Here are the beginnings perhaps of the 
measurement of the influence of social environment. 

A recent writer has said: "Good books, like well built houses, 
must have tradition behind them. The Homers and Shakespeares 
and Goethes spring from rich soil left by dead centuries; they are 
like native trees that grow so well nowhere else." It is not by 
accident that our men of mark come from the ancient haunts 
of culture and learning and from the great marts of trade. It is 
here that time has left its richest deposits, here that the social 
environment resembles in some measure the soil of the forest 
enriched by the mold of the leaves of unnumbered autumns; for 
it is the peculiarity of a city that, though young in years, it soon 
sets up institutions which embody the age-long traditions of the 
race. 

There remains one highly dynamic factor in the production of 
opportunity, which has been defined, in what precedes, as the 
absence of barriers. This is a merely negative view, however, which 
needs to be supplemented by the positive conception of opportunity 
as effective stimulation. It is not mere comfort, nor freedom from 
discrimination, nor even leisure, but rather positive stimuli to 
definite lines of action, which are of greater importance in the 
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lives of those who are most auspiciously situated. At certain 
times conjunctures of events result in a great increase and intensifi- 
cation of these urgent appeals to action. Such a time was that 
immediately after the period of discoveries when the self-complacent 
conservatism of the Middle Ages was giving way to a new and 
restless spirit of progress. Columbus and the Portuguese had 
added new worlds to the old; Copernicus had bidden men look 
beyond terrestrial limits into the field of the universe. The 
printing-press was rendering possible the rapid dissemination of 
thought and a "strange curiosity" and thirst for learning had 
taken possession of men's minds. Books of travel in distant 
lands were seized upon and read with the greatest eagerness. 
Grecian scholars had spread throughout Western Europe, and the 
study of the Greek classics had made its way into the universities. 
Everywhere the old forms of faith and learning were being shaken 
to their foundations. It was an era of revision and of revolutionary 
change, not wholly unlike the present. The spirit of a new time 
was calling upon the old to give account of itself or yield ground. 
Such was the spiritual environment out of which there issued a 
period of the greatest literary and intellectual achievement. 

In the field of scientific discoveries a single new conception 
or a single great invention may stimulate achievement in almost 
geometrical progression. Inventions notably wait upon one 
another and, once a stubborn obstacle has been overcome, applica- 
tion follows application as logs go out when once the jam is broken. 

In industrial development conjunctures in the exploitation of 
new resources, such as steam applied to locomotion, or water 
power to the production of electricity, or the discovery of the 
commercial possibilities of petroleum in the fifties of the last cen- 
tury, create situations where achievement is inevitable. Out of the 
crude-oil situation in western Pennsylvania in the sixties almost 
anything might have come, assuming flexibility of conditions, but 
assuming railroad and commercial ethics as they actually were, 
assuming the laissez faire political philosophy then rampant in this 
country, assuming the young commission man in Cleveland, who 
had learned from a shrewd close-figuring father how to buy and how 
to sell, who had learned also that "I could get as much interest 
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for fifty dollars loaned at seven per cent .... as I could earn 
by digging potatoes for one hundred days," assuming all this, 
then the creation of the greatest fortune of history appears to be 
a highly natural phenomenon. Here was the opportunity for 
a tremendous stroke, a master-exploitation, which only awaited a 
man with imagination big enough, a trader's technique shrewd 
enough, and a stomach stout enough to withstand the necessary 
desolation that commercial buccaneering and submarining always 
entail. Mr. Rockefeller does not profess to any of the virtues of the 
ordinary producer, such as industry, technical proficiency, and the 
like, but, quite on the contrary, confides in a magazine interview : 

People persist in thinking that I was a tremendous worker, always at it 
early and late, summer and winter. The real truth is that I was what would 
now be called a "slacker" after I reached my middle thirties. I used to take 
long vacations at my Cleveland home every summer and spent my time planting 
and transplanting trees, building roads, doing landscape gardening, driving 
horses and enjoying myself with my family, keeping in touch with business by 
private telegraph wire. I never, from the time I first entered an office, let 
business engross all my time and attention ; I always took an active interest in 
Sunday school and church work, in children and, if I might say so, in doing 
little things for friendless and lonely and poor people. 1 

I once held an interesting conversation with an aged French- 
Canadian, who had been the employer of James J. Hill when the 
latter worked for wages as one of a flat-boat crew who with long 
poles propelled cargoes of freight up the Minnesota River from 
Fort Snelling. Here again is the case of a remarkable man who 
fell into a remarkable situation. Mr. Hill had the discernment 
to perceive that the Northwest was pregnant with economic oppor- 
tunity where others could see only sterile wilderness. He had 
other qualities by which in the end he profited enormously from a 
conjuncture which will not occur again in American railroad history. 

It is absurd to attempt to account for such conspicuous eco- 
nomic success solely in terms of individual traits. The r61e of 
great "once-for-all" opportunities must be recognized. 

Professor William James has made some interesting comments 
upon opportunity in his essay "Great Men and Their Environ- 
ment": 

1 B. C. Forbes in Leslie's, quoted in Current Opinion, LXIII, 308-9. 
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It is true that certain types are irrepressible. Voltaire, Shelley, Carlyle, 
can hardly be conceived leading a dumb and vegetable life in any epoch. 
But take Mr. Galton himself, take his cousin, Mr. Darwin and take Mr. 
Spencer; nothing is to me more conceivable than that at another epoch all 
three of these men might have died "with all their music in them," known only 
to their friends as persons of strong and original character and judgment. 
What has started them on their career of effective greatness is simply the 
accident of each stumbling upon a task vast, brilliant and congenial enough 
to call out the convergence of all his passions and powers. I see no more reason 
why, in case they had not fallen in with their several hobbies at propitious 
periods in their life, they need necessarily have hit upon other hobbies and 
made themselves equally great. Their case seems similar to that of the Wash- 
ingtons, Cromwells, and Grants, who simply rose to their occasions. 1 

There is no reason to believe that the "accident of stumbling 
upon tasks vast, brilliant and congenial" happens to every able 
character, nor that occasions are always presented to which they 
may rise. Indeed, Professor Jastrow, another psychologist who 
has pondered this problem, writes: ". ... for every case of 
marked success, there must be many more competitors of quite 
equal capacity whom the discouragements of circumstance, or the 
distraction of interests, or the ill-adjustment of appraisal, has 
deprived of a like measure of reward." 2 When we consider the 
professional men of our acquaintance who are alert, suave, indus- 
trious, adaptable, conscientious, plausible, rather than possessed 
of any exceptional inteUectual gifts, I venture to think that among 
cobblers or carpenters, farmers or sailors, there may be as many, 
also alert, suave, industrious, adaptable, conscientious, or plausible, 
who, if they had had the appropriate stimulus and the requisite 
advantages, would be teaching pharmacy or philology, or sitting 
in a swivel chair under beetling rows of professional treatises of some 
sort as acceptably on the whole as those who are actually doing these 
things today. 

We have considered opportunity in its negative aspect as the 
absence of barriers to personal achievement, and in its positive 
aspect as appropriate stimulation to achievement; in conclusion 
it is probably safe to say that great as are the differences between 

1 The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 242-43. 

2 The Qualities of Men, pp. 128-89. 
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men, the differences between the situations in which men find them- 
selves are of even greater and more bewildering variety. 

V. SOCIAL SITUATIONS AND PSYCHICAL TONE 

Reference has already been made to the great difference in men 
in regard to spontaneity and passivity in the presence of the social 
environment. Some go self-propelled through life seeming almost 
to create the scenes and settings needed for their own heroic rdles. 
Others are borne aloft only upon the crest of some wave of social 
revolution or intellectual upheaval. We have now to examine 
some of the circumstances which wake men up, which create in 
them that high potential of energy which in most men would 
suffice for great achievement if once they could throw it into gear. 
The most natural point of departure for a study of these factors is 
probably that remarkable little essay of William James, entitled 
"The Energies of Men," and most of the factors enumerated 
here are discussed in his brilliant pages. 

It has often been noticed that commonplace men once elevated 
to conspicuous and responsible positions in the government, with 
the eyes of the whole people fastened upon them, sometimes achieve 
a level of performance which could never have been predicted from 
anything in their previous records. Desperate situations of all 
kinds, including war with its wild alarms, likewise never fail to 
reveal heroic and masterful natures which had not before been 
put to the proof. As James puts it "Every siege or shipwreck 
or polar expedition brings out some hero who keeps the whole 
company in heart." The unexpected heroism shown in the face 
of death by some of the dissolute ne'er-do-wells in Kitchener's 
army moved Donald Hankey to words which will not soon be 
forgotten: 

Portentous solemn death, you looked a fool when you tackled one of them! 
Life? They did not value life! They had never been able to make much of 
a fist of it. But if they lived amiss they died gloriously, with a smile for the 
pain and the dread of it. What else had they been born for ? It was their 
chance. 

Not only in the fury of battle, but in the lives of all those who 
have made their last reckoning with selfish ends and henceforth 
look out serene and detached upon a world of purely objective 
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causes, we catch a glimpse of a new and higher order of achieve- 
ment. Sandeman in his Uncle Gregory refers to 

that quite unmistakable note that you get in a very few people, who, in one 
way or another, have actually accepted death, and are only, so to speak, alive 
in the meantime. It belongs to the flawless perfection of the military spirit 
with its entire detachment from life itself, from self-will, from fear, and from 
ease, and from all pretenses. 1 

An essential part of this heightened and intensified energizing 
is the heightened emotion which accompanies it. Some of the men 
thrown up out of the depths by the convulsion of the world-war 
have been almost incandescent in their emotional intensity. Such 
was Kerensky. From a physical weakness so great that "before 
the revolution a single speech seemed to leave him on the verge of 
collapse," he went on from strength to strength "for weeks on 
end, delivering a dozen or a score of such speeches in a single day, 
and finding time in the intervals between them to pour out procla- 
mations, appeals, and decisions on the most critical matters of 
the most vital of all the departments of state." 3 

Louis Raemakers, the influence of whose cartoons was estimated 

by the Germans in terms of army corps, 

was unheard of previous to the opening of the great war. On the first of 
August, 1014, he was living quietly with his family, contentedly painting the 
tulip fields, waterways, cattle and windmills of his native Holland. Four 
days later he drew the first cartoon, " Christendom after Twenty Centuries," 
of a series that was to reveal him as a champion of civilization and make his 
name a household word in every country .* 

In the early days of the war he went to Belgium and, as he put it, 
"explored hell." 

Another psychic factor of much importance in accounting for 
achievement is the spiritual uplift of a moral victory; still another, 
the impact of great and heavily laden ideas such as Fatherland, 
"God wills it," Democracy, Truth, Holy Church, etc. 

Conversion in the religious sense often emancipates locked-up 
energies as does also "methodical ascetic discipline" which keeps 
"the deeper levels constantly in reach." 

1 Quoted by Thomson in Darwinism and Human Life, p. 226. 

3 E. H. Wilcox, "Kerensky and the Revolution," Atlantic Monthly, November, 
191 7. 

3 See "Book Notes" in Century Magazine (January, 1918). 
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A complete theory of genius has been erected upon the semi- 
religious conception of detachment from self and objectivity in 
one's attitude toward life, which, as we have seen, characterizes 
those utterly devoted to great and perilous causes. Tuerck says: 

The man of genius develops an activity apparently similar to that of 
other men, but in which his inspired nature inwardly assumes a totally different 
attitude toward what he does or leaves undone, his actions being in truth only 
play, having no reference to his own individual self, whereas other people are 
clumsily and ridiculously in earnest about their own petty existence, an exist- 
ence at the mercy of any and every accident. Hence the calm and great 
courage of the man of genius, his clear and unprejudiced outlook, his extraor- 
dinary boldness combined with the greatest coolness, his irresistible advance 
along the path he has once traced out for himself. 1 

According to James, heightened emotional excitement or "some 
unusual idea of necessity" are the stimuli which induce these 
extraordinary manifestations of energy and of will, and he believes 
"that men the world over possess amounts of resource which only 
exceptional individuals push to their extremes of use." 

This faith in the energies of men, properly stimulated, contains 
no disparagement of the legitimate claims put forth in behalf of 
inheritance; he who is by nature a potential dynamo of power may 
well surpass in achievement the man who has but feeble resources, 
granted both are performing under a maximum load, but who 
takes on the burdens of the world's thinking and loving and invent- 
ing and directing is another question, and we shall have to admit 
that the stimuli coming from the social environment are very 
potent in determining who actually carry their maximum loads. 
It still holds that "we inherit all the faculties and powers which 
we possess, but what they are only the event shows. Nothing can 
be taken out of a man but what is in him, but there may be a 
good deal in him which is never taken out." 

VI. THE SOCIAL VERDICT 

In connection with the preceding topics an attempt has been 
made to distinguish the things of Nature from the things of Nurture. 
No two men it appears are alike, but on the contrary they vary 
enormously in natural capacity. The social environment in which 

1 The Man of Genius, p. 60. 
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they are immersed is also as variegated as one can conceive, and 
when the innumerable permutations of circumstance which play 
upon the individual are considered, it is entirely safe to say that 
no two men ever find life the same. A man's environment, there- 
fore, is no less unique than his heredity. The frequent practice 
of writers upon this subject, who assume out of hand that brothers, 
or classmates, or members of a given social class are subjected to 
the same social environment, is the occasion of much fallacious 
reasoning. Identical twins even, bred alike, dressed and educated 
alike, indistinguishable possibly to their own parents, may be as 
far apart as the poles when it comes to that intimate isolation of the 
spirit which we call individuality. Alike in the superficial experi- 
ences of life, surrounded by the same walls and the same people, 
they may nevertheless differ unspeakably in all that really matters 
in the things of the spirit. 

We come at length to a final question — that of the social 
appraisal of personal quality. The outstanding fact appears to 
be that both the various hereditary values, and the many sorts 
of achievement values are alike rated high or low, according to 
somewhat capricious social standards. 

Bagehot has offered a clear formulation of this principle in 
the following passage: 

If any particular power is much prized in an age, those possessed of that 
power will be imitated; those deficient in that power will be despised. In 
consequence an unusual quantity of that power will be developed and be con- 
spicuous. Within certain limits vigorous and elevated thought was respected 
in Elizabeth's time and, therefore, vigorous and elevated thinkers were many. 1 

Says Jastrow: 

It is only in Utopia that condition is so nicely fitted to merit that success 
becomes of itself significant. A mundane people must first itself be judged 
before approving the type of men to whom it awards success. 2 

In proportion as a nation is all for one type of activity, a larger 
and larger proportion of successes will appear in that speciality. 
There will be many prizes in that quarter and some mere personages 
will sit in the seats labeled "for the great." That is to say, the 
social demand will much outrun the supply of natural variants of 

'Quoted in Carver, Sociology and Social Progress, p. 724. 3 Op. cit, p. 131. 
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the sort suited to excel in that type of activity. Persons of great 
but unspecialized powers will also be swept along in the same 
current, setting to the common goal, and, being strong swimmers, 
will outdistance rivals marked by respectable but not pre-eminent 
powers. In short, when a nation is all for war, or all for poetry, 
or all for commerce, the very general competition ensuing in 
those lines will draft into service all the pre-eminent special geniuses 
of those bents, many great all-around men, and even many men 
lacking exceptional talents of any sort, who, nevertheless, get 
captaincies and lieutenancies, so to speak, because of a dearth of 
officers. When, on the other hand, a type of activity is despised or 
ignored, there will resort thither only such persons of specialized 
genius as combine with it great self-reliance and independence of 
mind, and they will no doubt be awarded but a partial recognition 
by their distracted contemporaries; they will be sadly under-rated 
just as many who achieve a moderate success in the prevailing 
activity will be much over-rated. Many a sensitive soul will 
have his powers chilled by the prevailing indifference and many a 
mediocre personality will bask in the warmth of a popular esteem, 
which, in a long view of the matter, is, in one century or another, 
indulgent equally of parasites and poets, athletes and authors, 
saints and soldiers, creators of art and captains of industry. But 
these types cannot all nourish, each in its peculiar perfection, at one 
and the same time. 

In order to get a cross-section of contemporary opinion as to 
what types of individuals are most worthy of being signalized, I 
took the trouble to go over the names of all residents of the state 
of New York which were contained in the edition of Who's Who in 
America for iqio-ii and to compare them in point of numbers with 
the total membership of their respective crafts enumerated in New 
York in the census taken the same year (1910). I selected the 
following occupations as representative of useful effort along a 
variety of worthy lines: sea captains, members of fire companies, 
locomotive engineers, life savers, carpenters, cooks, persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, builders and building contractors, musicians 
and music teachers, actors, bankers and brokers, architects, physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers and judges, chemists, artists, journalists 
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of all sorts, and authors of all sorts. The sophisticated may smile 
at this list, for quite according to their expectation the 150,000 
good people engaged in the first six of these occupations, from sea 
captains to carpenters and cooks, did not secure a single entry in the 
list of the "conspicuously successful people" of the state. Of the 
378,000 persons engaged in agriculture, one in every 75,000 was 
notably successful, netting us five or six biographies. Builders 
and contractors were admitted at the rate of 1 to 2,000 so engaged; 
musicians and music teachers at the rate of 5 per thousand; actors, 
together with bankers and brokers (for both professions hold out 
equal prospects of biographical mention), n per thousand; physi- 
cians, 16 per thousand; architects, 17 per thousand; chemists, 26 
per thousand; clergymen, 28 per thousand; lawyers and judges, 
32 per thousand; artists, 52 per thousand; journalists, editors, 
reporters, etc., 71 per thousand; while, wonderful to relate, of 
1,442 males and females constituting the tribe of writers, no less 
than 426 per thousand, or nearly 43 per cent, were admitted to this 
shrine of publicity. 

If one were disposed to make comparisons it would appear, 
for example, that if one of two brothers should engage in farming 
or dairying, while the other became a newspaper man, the chances 
of the former's appearing in Who's Who in comparison with those 
of the latter would be as 1 to 5,380. A banker has one chance to 
thirty-nine enjoyed by a writer. A physician is from a fourth to 
a fifth as likely to be "conspicuously successful" as a newspaper 
man. Even the lawyers and judges have but one chance in thirteen 
of getting into the Hall of Fame when pitted against the authors. 

Such then is Fame ! Those who interest us, whose work arrests 
our eye, whose names become household words, whose signed con- 
tributions lie about our living-room and library tables, these are 
in a fair way of getting a modest immortality which, after all, 
bears small relation perhaps to their place in the social economy. 
Is there not the possibility that even the inspired muse of history 
may now and again have slipped into the simple and natural 
expedients of the profane editors of Who's Who and collated the 
conspicuously successful under the impression that she was inform- 
ing us with reference to the makers of history ? 



